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the original plan. Slave property then in Kansas was protected; though
the future of slavery was to be submitted to the voters. The Know-
Nothing interest of some of the delegates was reflected in provisions
that governors must have been citizens for twenty years before elec-
tion, and that suffrage was confined to male citizens. Their agrarian
predilections were illustrated by the provision that the legislature might
incorporate only one bank, with not more than two branches, and this
only with popular approval. No free Negroes were to be permitted.
The document by peculiar wording gave many the impression it could
not be amended before 1864. The extraordinary land grant, the real ob-
ject of the constitution, had been included. It provided that each alter-
nate section for twelve miles on both sides of the track be granted for
two railroad lines, one crossing the state from north to south and the
other from east to west, numbering in all seven million acres. Further-
more this land ordinance provided that four instead of two sections in
every township be set aside for the support of the common schools,
totaling nine and a half million acres. In other words, instead of asking
for four and three-quarters million acres, this convention demanded
more than sixteen and a half million acres of land, approximately one-
fifth of the territory.
Calhoun and Martin had succeeded. Governor Walker at the last
minute had been more or less cast aside. In fact Calhoun in his triumph
had rubbed salt on the Governor's wounds and at the same time had
feathered his own nest. He knew that Walker was leaving for the East
immediately; perhaps he knew that Stanton was scheduled to take over
the central Indian superintendency at St. Louis shortly. More probably
Calhoun and his friends wanted to make sure that neither Walker nor
Stanton could throw out more election returns. At any rate they took all
connection with voting out of the Governor's hands; Calhoun, as presi-
dent of the convention, was by the Lecompton constitution made can-
vassing officer. He was to canvass the returns of the election of December
21 at which the constitution was to be submitted. He was to canvass
the returns of the first election for state officers set for the first week in
January. He was to issue election certificates and to call the first state
legislature. In all this Walker and Stanton were ignored. Thus Calhoun
had finished the task. In his own estimation he had saved the adminis-